Nobody can go back and change anything about the past. All we can do is go forward. As 
Leonard points out in another poem: Let us forgive the worst among us, because the 
worst is in ourselves, the worst lives in each of us, along with the best. 

To free the nations and free the people and the land, we must begin by freeing ourselves. 
Our traditional spirituality is a liberating force. The Indian nations had no prisons before 
the Europeans came. We didn't have much of a crime problem either. From this we know 
that that the problem of crime is a product of the exploitative political economy. The very 
same people who have committed crimes in this society would not have done so if they'd 
been raised in a healthy non-exploitative society. 

We have healing and uplifting work to do with ourselves and each other, but it will be by 
bringing the epoch of exploitation to an end that we will put an end to crime and social 
dysfunction. Meanwhile, we've got a generation to "decriminalize." In place of "gangsta" 
culture, we can offer the youth the option of becoming a traditional warrior and the task 
of nation building. 

MAY CREATOR STAND US TALL! 

A'ho! 




LEONARD 
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Brummett Echohawk (Pawnee artist), Trail or Tears," 1957 

The United States of America is a colonial-settler nation occupying the homelands of 
hundreds of indigenous nations. From the 1600s on, it has been colonial policy to 
dispossess the indigenous peoples and confine them to concentration camps called 
"Reservations." The earliest I know of was for the Quinnipiac Lenapes in Connecticut. 

The Quinnipiac country was claimed by England by right of the Cabot discovery. Also, 

(he area fell within the grant made by the Earl of Warwick to friends of Davenport and 

Eaton. But since the English lacked a title they felt obliged to negotiate wiih the 

Quinnipiac in a scries of treaties. 

The first and most crucial treaty was signed on November 24, 1638. John Davenport and 

Theophilus Eaton represented the colonists. The tribe was represented by Momauguin, 

sachem of the Quinnipiac band at the New Haven harbor, his sister Shaumpishuh, and his 

councilors Sugcogisin, Quesaquanash, Carroughhood and Wesaucucke. 

The Quinnipiac sold to Governor Eaton and his company of settlers all of their 

"pretended right" (according to the English) to a ten-mile square territory which 

embraced both sides of the New Haven harbor and the Quinnipiac River. 

In return for the Quinnipiac's land, the English pledged to aid the natives in defending 

themselves from "wrong or harm" and supplied the following: twelve coats of English 

trading cloth, twelve "alchymy spoons," twelve hatchets, twelve hoes, two dozen knives, 

twelve porringers and four cases of French knives and scissors. 

In addition, the treaty declared Momauguin the sole sachem of Quinnipiac. The English 

also agreed to let the natives hunt over their land as before, and reserved a tract on the 

cast side of the harbor for the Quinnipiac to cultivate. The tribe settled on the east side of 

the bay in a reservation which covered an area of about 1,200 acres. 

From: The Quinnipiac Tribe, Tony Pasqualoni. New Haven Free Public Library, Jan. 28, 1999 



Reservation status allowed them to continue to live in familiar territory and to obtain such 
items as warm clothing and cooking utensils from the British. They retained some 
freedoms, but were clearly restricted and dominated: by the presence of a Puritan agent, 
by laws requiring them to get authorization from the colonial government before letting 
any outsiders reside among them, by a disturbing policy that allowed the English 
"exclusive and unlimited access to [reservation) meadow and timber." 

About six years after the Connecticut reservation's inception, the leaders of tribes 
within Massachusetts^ boundaries were induced to. give up jurisdiction over their lands, 
and thus possession itself, as far as New England authorities were concerned, and 
committed themselves and their subjects to live under the colony's "just lawes and 
orders." Such "just lawes and orders" passed in the years immediately following included 
fines for not wearing hair cut "comely, as the English do," and the death penalty for 
denying "the true God." 

Beginning in 1646, a Puritan named John Eliot even established "praying towns" for 
Christianized Indians. These were precursors of the highly controlled Indian reservations 
of the mid- to late-nineteenth-century West, although not as poverty-stricken, isolated, 
and isolating. At the price of their freedom and cultures-at the price, in other words, of 
their very identity-Indians gained a somewhat protected and secure place within the new 
order, where they would be "civilized" with missions and schools. 
From: IN A BARREN LAND: AMERICAN INDIAN DISPOSSESSION AND SURVIVAL 
By Paula Mitchell Marks (Denver Post) 

Often times these reservations were far from the nation's historic homeland. There, they 
were oppressed in general for being Indians and specifically for clinging to their 
tradhional beliefs, speaking their national language, or for speaking out against or 
resisting their oppression. The Lenape were moved from one reservation to the next. By 
1820-21, they were being moved from the White River in Indiana and the Piqua 
Reservation in Ohio across the Mississippi to the White River in Missouri. C.A. Weslager 
explains in The Delaware Indian Westward Migration, (1979): 

In their trek to the Mississippi, the Delawares had a number of their finest horses stolen 
by whites. Many of the old folks fell sick; children developed measles and pneumonia; 
some of the children and adults died. Adverse weather in the winter months impeded 
their progress; children suffered from frozen fingers and toes. After heavy rains in the 
spring, the trails were impassable, and during the hot summer, swarms of biting flies 
plagued both horses and people. 

The Lenape did not reach their new reservation on the James Fork until the late fell of 
1 822, to find that no provisions were waiting for them. Poor white squatters were already 
there ahead of them claiming the best farmland on the 260 sq. mile reservation, and game 
was scarce. Chief Anderson had some 2,100 people and 1,500 horses, all sick and 
hungry, to feed and shelter, so he sent the hunters out onto to the plains after antelope and 
buffalo, which led to trouble with the Osage Indians, and the chiefs son and other 
warriors were killed in skirmishes with the Siouxoian tribe. Both whites and Indians stole 
their horses, and the Lenapes almost came to war with the nearby Miami refugees, who 
had been their good friends back in Indiana. 

The government's solution was to decide that the white squatters should pay a nominal rent 
to the Nation, or what was left of it. Besides the Lenapes that remained in the eastern 
homeland or had migrated to the north to live among the Abnaki or Iroquois or disappeared 
into Appalachia, three bands were in Ontario on the Thames River, and another was in 



TV, movies, and "gangsta rap" glorify the criminal lifestyle and violence. All this is 
intended to promote fratricide, suicide and dysfunction within the oppressed communities 
and supply "prison fodder" to the growing prison-industrial complex. 

Building prisons in rural areas not only helps to deconcentrate the Blacks and other inner 
city ethnic minorities, but it subsidizes the rural communities who can claim the inmates 
as population in applying for federal grant monies and revenue sharing. In Dannemora, 
NY, for example, the prisoners more than double the local population. 

The indigenous nations of the East have long been "deconcentrated," particularly the 
Lenape and Eastern Cherokee. Many of our people are located in the very rural 
communities where prisons are being built. Our growing sense of nationhood and ability 
to work together will enable us to play a supportive role to the struggles on the inside. 
The struggle for Native spiritual rights within the iron houses, will school many brothers 
in the discipline of working together for common goals and sustaining organization. All 
of the issues on the inside are reflective of the issues we face on the outside, though 
sometimes in a more concentrated form. 

Prisoners coming out can be a powerful asset to our nations, if they used their time wisely 
to prepare themselves. All kinds of people end up in prison for all sorts of reasons. 
Generally they come form the poor class, have a low level of formal education, and often 
learning disabilities, as well as physical disabilities and emotional problems. Many come 
from dysfunctional families, and in general had "two strikes against them" before going 
to prison. Having been consigned to the u junk pile" by American society, many feel they 
have nothing left to loose, and there is "freedom" in that, the freedom to begin anew. 

Joining our national restoration movement can give them a fresh start, where they can 
win acceptance based upon their commitment and willingness to go the distance. 
Restoring our nation is a massive undertaking against serious obstacles. It will take years 
of hard work and struggle. The beneficiaries will be the generations yet unborn. To 
dedicate yourself to this is to acquire a "Life With A Purpose." It requires a leap in 
understanding, and going beyond self-centeredness. 

WE ARE NOT SEPARATE 

We are not separate beings, you and I. 
We are different strands of the same Being. 

You are me and! am you 

and we are they and they are us. 

This is how we 're meant to be, 
each of us one, 
each of us all. 

You reach out across the void of Otherness to me 
and you touch your own soul! 

- Leonard Peltier (Prison Writings) 




prison-industrial complex and the military-industrial complex, and it is important to keep 
them racist and "patriotic." They make prime "cannon fodder." 

The "War on Drugs," launched by President Reagan in the mid-eighties, has been fought 
on interlocking international and domestic fronts. 

At the international level, the war on drugs has been both a cynical cover-up of U.S. 
government involvement in the drug trade, as well as justification for U.S. military 
intervention and control in (he Third World. 

Over the last 50 years, the primary goal of U.S. foreign policy (and the military industrial 
complex) has been to fight communism and protect corporate interests. To this end, the 
U.S. government has, with regularity, formed strategic alliances with drug dealers 
throughout the world. At the conclusion of World War II, the OSS (precursor to the CIA) 
allied itself with heroin traders on the docks of Marseille in an effort to wrest power away 
from communist dock workers. During the Vietnam war, the CIA aided the heroin 
producing Hmong tribesmen in the Golden Triangle area. In return for cooperation with 
the U.S. government's war against the Vietcong and other national liberation forces, the 
CIA flew local heroin out of Southeast Asia and into America. It's no accident that heroin 
addiction in the U.S. rose exponentially in the 1960s. 

Nor is it an accident that cocaine began to proliferate in the United States during the 
1980s. Central America is the strategic halfway point for air travel between Colombia 
and the United States. 1 he Contra War against Sandinista Nicaragua, as well as the war 
against the national liberation forces in El Salvador, was largely about control of this 
critical area. When Congress cut off support for the Contras, Oliver North and friends 
found other ways to fond the Contra re-supply operations, in part through drug dealing. 
Planes loaded with arms for the Contras took off from the southern United States, 
offloaded their weapons on private landing strips in Honduras, then loaded up with 
cocaine for the return trip. 

Weapons went both ways. The fully automatic weapons used by gangs, and depicted so 
profusely in TV and movie dramas, stand in stark contrast to the fact that almost never is 
a legally-purchased automatic weapon used in the commission of a crime: Not even 
converted legally-purchased semi-automatic weapons the anti-gun lobby is so concerned 
about. These weapons come directly, or indirectly, from the inilitary-industrial complex. 

A 1996 expose by the San Jose Mercury News documented CIA involvement in a 
Nicaraguan drug ring which poured thousands of kilos of cocaine into Los Angeles' 
African-American neighborhoods In the 1980s. Drug boss, Danilo Blandon, now an 
informant for the DEA, acknowledged under oath the drugs- for-weapons deals with the 
CIA-sponsored Contras. 

U.S. military presence in Central and Latin America has not stopped drug traffic. But it 
has influenced aspects of the drug trade, and is a powerful force of social control In the 
region. U.S. military intervention, whether in propping up dictators or squashing peasant 
uprisings, now operates under cover of the righteous war against drugs and "narco- 
terrorism." 

Government involvement in drug trafficking is not just about funding the "Shadow 
Government" and "covert operations," or even just that it as important source of 
investment capital for the major banks and corporations, illegal drugs are a key 
component of the strategic criminalization of a generation, particularly of the ethnic 
minority youth. Blandon and the CIA not only dumped "crack" on LA, they armed and 
supplied both "Crips" and "Bloods," and set a nation-wide gang war in motion. 
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Wisconsin. Another large group was in 
Arkansas among the Cherokees on the 
Red River, some had dropped off in 
Illinois and were living on the Kaskaskia 
River, and some were at Cape Girardeau, 
where they had crossed into Missouri 
some twenty-five years earlier. A few 
were still back in Sandusky, Ohio. Chief 
Anderson tried to get everyone to hold 
together while at the same time 
petitioning the government to find them 
a better piece of land. After eight years, 
They were given a new reservation in 
Kansas, more than 200 miles away. The 
treaty specified that that this was to be 
the permanent home of "the whole 
Delaware Nation." "Permanent" lasted 
until 1868, when this reservation was 
taken away, and the majority were 
relocated to the Cherokee Reserve in 
Oklahoma. 



The Cherokee and the other "Civilized Tribes" of the South were not far behind the 
Lenape and others forced to remove to west of the Mississippi. Following the Indian 
Removal Act of 1830: 

The U.S. government sent in 7,000 troops, who forced the Cherokees into stockades at 
bayonet point. They were not allowed time to gather their belongings, and as they left, 
whites looted their homes. Then began the march known as the Trail of Tears, in which 
4,000 Cherokee people died of cold, hunger, and disease on their way to the western 
lands. 

By 1837, the Jackson administration had removed 46,000 Native American people from 
their land east of the Mississippi, and had secured treaties, which led to the removal of a 
slightly larger number. Most members of the five southeastern nations had been relocated 
west, opening 25 million acres of land to white settlement and to slavery. 

Federal law made the practice of Native American religions illegal from the Dawes Act of 
1887 until Congress passed the American Indian Religious Freedom Act of 1978. In 1895, 
nineteen religious elders of the Hopi were jailed in Alcatraz for petitioning the government to 
reverse the Allotment Act. Other Indian spiritual leaders were subjected to harassment, 
beatings, imprisonment, or even murder, for persisting to practice and teach the old ways. 

Thousands of Indian children were taken from their families and sent to Christian-run 
boarding schools, where they were generally ill-treated, and often beaten for speaking in their 
native tongue or praying in the traditional way. Medical care was poor or non-existent, and 
many hundreds of them died. Some were killed by abuse, and many later reported that they 
were sexually exploited. Some of these mission schools are still in business. 
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